DARTMOOR    PRISON    REBELLION
her fame renewed, perhaps because of a longing for the
stability she seemed to symbolise. Books about her con-
tinued to appear; her letters were published; and when
the Lord Chamberlain's ban was lifted, Mr. Laurence
Housman's Palace Plays enjoyed great popularity. Vic-
torian furniture and bric-a-brac, formerly unsalable, began
to be eagerly acquired; chromium plated chairs and mathe-
matical vases were discarded, to give place to pianos tied
with bows of ribbon, and minutely carved sideboards. The
Victorian Age, so confident of its own greatness and solidity,
had been regarded successively with horror, sniggering
amusement, and now with romantic esteem.
A rebellion in Dartmoor Prison disturbed the quiet of
a Sunday afternoon, and provided the occasion for a jour-
nalistic feat. Within a few hours of the outbreak, special
editions of Sunday newspapers were available containing
an account of it, and photographs of the prison in flames.
This sombre, lonely edifice, whose existence and occupancy
had been taken for granted, became suddenly of present
concern when accounts were read of enraged prisoners beat-
ing at their cell-doors, refusing to return from exercising
in the courtyard; like revolutionaries, aiming first at burn-
ing the paper records of their subjection, as though when
these were gone they would be free. 'The public,' the
Times wrote, 'will read of these events with amazement.
They seem to belong to another age, or at least to some
other country.' Later, they would have seemed less amaz-
ing, dwarfed by larger conflagrations; less remote, when in-
stitutions more substantial even than Dartmoor Prison
showed signs of cracking. Anxiety continued after the
rebellion had been suppressed, and rumours were current
that another concerted escape might be attempted, this
time with outside help. Local inhabitants stayed, fright-
ened, at home, and soldiers equipped with machine-guns
and searchlights guarded the prison, until, gradually, the
tension eased, and Dartmoor Prison was again forgotten.
A Commission of Enquiry subsequently condemned it as
'unsuitable for criminals of the dangerous modern type';
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